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T WISH to call attention to the present position of 
the Greek Chair in this University. I do so in 
the belief that it is possible to treat the matter other- 
wise than as a party question : and I hope that, while 
expressing my own strong convictions, I shall avoid 
language which may justly offend those who do not 
agree with me. 

It is now eight years since the present Professor 
was appointed. The office fell vacant just as the 
University was entering on the course in which it 
has since persevered, of reconstituting its Professorial 
teaching. The cq)pointment was made subject to any 
regulations which might be made touching the duties 
of the Chair : and it was natural to expect that a de- 
partment of study occupying so prominent a position 
in the education of the place would be one of the first 
which the University would wish to regulate. The 
regulation of duties has in general gone hand in hand 
with the increase of salary : and no Chair could be 
said to be in more pressing need of an increase 
of endowment than one which simply retained its 
original stipend of £40 a-year. But the Professor 
did not wait for either regulation or endowment. He 
began his work immediately, according to his own 
conception of it, on a scale at least equal in magnitude 
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4 The University of Oxford and the Greek Chair. 

to any which the University has required of its public 
teachers before or since; he has continued it from 
that time in the same spirit; hardly availing him- 
self even of those intermissions which the University 
allows in the ca§e of its regulated Chairs ; and the 
success of his teaching has been, to say the least of 
it, one of the most patent facts in the academical 
history of the past ten years. Meantime, almost every 
Chair has been the subject of some new statute, in- 
volving augmentation of stipend or re-adjustment of 
duties, or both; but the Greek Chair still remains 
unendowed and unregulated. Various attempts to 
deal with the question have been made, most of them 
in Council, others in Congregation or Convocation, 
but all have miscarried. A twelvemonth has passed 
since it was last named in Council ; nearly two years 
have elapsed since it was brought in any shape before 
the University. 

Surely this is no party question, but one which 
concerns the whole of the University, be the opinions 
of individuals what they may. Those who sympathize 
with Mr. Jowett's views may naturally feel indignant 
at the wrong done, as they conceive, to an eminent 
and distinguished teacher. Those who differ from 
him must feel still more poignantly the pain of lying 
tinder an undischarged public obligation to an op- 
ponent — pain which will naturally be the greater the 
more decided their opposition and want of sympathy. 
But the real sufferer is the University, which is com- 
pelled to accept services given for a merely nominal 
remuneration, and driven to forego the power of regu- 
lating an important department of study. 

No one, I think, ought to rest until this state of 
things is brought to an end. Experiments, it is true, 
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have been tried and failed ; but their failure leaves 
the evil where it was ; and the party which has failed 
to carry its own scheme is not thereby entitled to 
make the other solely responsible for the continuance 
of a mischief which affects both. 

I have said thus much to explain my view of the 
urgency of the question. I will now state the reasons 
which make me think the measure which was pro- 
posed by Council in the autumn of 1 86 1 , and rejected 
by Congregation, the most satisfactory solution. 

It is, indeed, not so much a case where reasons 
require to be stated as where objections require to be 
removed. A statute simply regulating the duties of 
the existing Chair, and augmenting its stipend, would 
naturally be accepted as the readiest way of dealing 
with the matter, but for objections, real or supposed. 
What those objections are has been repeatedly stated 
in the course of the controversy ; I will simply tran- 
scribe them from a paper put forth two years ago 
under the signature ** Pacificus." *' Those who have 
objected to the direct endowment of the Regius Pro- 
fessorship have for these five years stated their grounds 
to be, 1, that they object to augment the influence of 
the Prime Minister in the University by means of the 
funds of the University ; 2, that they believe that 
Convocation by a direct endowment would be sanc- 
tioning the theological teaching of the present Pro- 
fessor." 

We have, then, two questions : the question of the 
expediency of endowing a Crown Chair with Uni- 
versity money, and the question whether Professor 
Jowett's published opinions are a sufficient ground 
for withholding an augmentation of stipend which 
would otherwise have been granted to him. 
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I. Speaking for myself, I agi*ee with those who 
disUke Crown appointments to Professorships. I 
should be inclined to endorse an opinion which 
I once heard expressed in Convocation, that while 
they are likely to give us an able man, they are 
not so likely to give us the right man. There is 
always a probability that the choice of the Crown 
will fall on the candidate, being otherwise quali- 
fied, who has himself, or whose University friends 
have, most influence with the great men in office for 
the time being. They may serve as a useful balance 
against other modes of appointment which are liable 
to be influenced by the prejudices and passions of 
University life ; but they cannot, in my judgment, be 
defended against modes of appointment within the 
University based on a better principle. I do not wish 
to see them extended in the University : I should only 
vote for their extension in the face of an alternative 
which I thought more objectionable. But to extend 
is one thing, to continue another. None of us would 
seriously propose to surrender to the Crown its exist- 
ing benefactions, that the University might found in- 
dependent Chairs in their place. The Regius Profes- 
sorships are an element in our present system ; we 
accept them as such, and it is easy to see that as such 
they have their advantages. More, perhaps, than any 
other Chairs, they preserve our historical connexion 
with the past, carrying back our thoughts to the time 
when the Sovereign was regarded as a gracious parent, 
conferring benefits on his children. They have a mote 
practical and tangible value in their cosmopolitan 
character, affording an avenue through which distin- 
guished men, who have gone out of residence, may re- 
turn to the University. It is as part of this element 
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in our system that the Greek Chair should be regarded. 
It was originally a gift from the Crown, which furn- 
ished it with an endowment adequate for those times. 
The fact that its endowment has come to be in- 
adequate may lessen its value to the University, but 
it does not alter its character, or make that intrusive 
and alien which has grown up with the University for 
three hundred and fifty years. It was originally given 
for the benefit of Oxford ; and for the benefit of Ox- 
ford, and for no other object, it continues to exist. 
Just now, owing to the reconstitution of the Pro- 
fessoriate, it is for the interest of the University that 
its stipend should be augmented. Can we look to 
the Crown for an augmentation? No one will ex- 
pect that such an augmentation could be obtained by 
a vote of Parliament. The only resource would seem 
to be that the Chair should receive some ecclesiastical 
benefice in the gift of the Crown. But the Canonries 
of Christ Church have been appropriated, and rightly 
appropriated, to the encouragement of theological 
teaching; and a benefice in a distant town would 
scarcely be a satisfactory way of providing for a resi- 
dent Professor. Besides, such an endowment would 
exclude laymen from the Chair ; and laymen are per- 
haps, in some respects, the most natural cultivators 
of lay studies ; at any rate, they have the negative 
advantage of being less likely to deal publicly with 
such questions as those the handUng of which has 
brought odium upon the present Professor. It seems 
plain, then, that nothing is to be expected from the 
Crown ; and that being the case, surely it is for the 
University to consider its own duty to one of its 
oldest Chairs. It may or may not be undesirable to 
increase the influence of the Prime Minister in Oxford. 
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I have myself no particular wish to do so ; but that 
influence can hardly be said to be increased otherwise 
than infinitesimally by the endowment of a Chair to 
which the head of her Majesty's Government already 
presents. In any case it is difficult to see how the 
University can treat the question of the Greek Chair 
as different from that of other slenderly endowed 
Chau*s without virtual injustice to an institution which 
is really part of itself. 

I think, then, that the University would be de- 
scending from its true position in arguing the matter 
whether it or the Crown is bound to endow a Chair 
which has existed for its benefit for more than three 
centuries. But what if the Crown has really established 
a moral claim on the University by an act of pecu- 
niary liberality performed within these last eight years? 
Previous to 1855, the University was in the habit of 
paying to the Government a large annual sum as 
Stamp duty on its degrees. An arrangement was then 
made by which tlie Government consented to remit 
this duty on condition that the University would un- 
dertake the payment of the stipends of certain Chairs 
hitherto provided for by Parliament. The payment 
undertaken appears from the Statute Book to amount 
to £853 per annum. I do not know what was the 
average amount of the payment remitted*; but I 
have never heard it questioned that the University 
gained very largely by the transaction, and that if 
£300 or £400 more had been thrown on its shoulders 

' The Beport of the Boyal Commissioners states the amount 
of the duty to be £10 for a Doctor's degree, £3 for all others. 
At this rate the sum which the Government would have re- 
ceived for the degrees taken in 1862 would have been something 
like £1,000. 
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it would still have been a considerable gainer. Can 
anybody doubt that had it been suggested to the ad- 
visers of the Crown to stipulate for an endowment for 
the Greek Chair, the stipulation would have been 
made, and that had it been made, the University 
would have readily accepted it ? I know not how it 
may be with others, but I can truly say that it was 
this fact which first removed my own doubts about the 
duty of the University to provide an endowment for 
the Greek Chair. When the matter was first agitated, 
I was not as alive as I am now to the considerations 
which I have endeavoured to urge in the preceding 
paragraph. I thought it was open to the University 
to found a new Chair of its own, and to leave the 
Regius Chair unendowed ; but as soon as I heard of 
the liberality with which the Crown had treated the 
University, I felt that it ought to be met by a corre- 
sponding act of liberality, and that to withhold an 
endowment from the Regius Chair would be really 
taking advantage of an oversight on the part of those 
who had dealt generously with us. It is true no doubt 
that the remitted duty has not gone directly to in- 
crease the funds of the University, but it has gone 
into the pockets of individual members, many of whom 
would have to vote on the question of endowment 
were it to come again before the University, and the 
University has of course benefited directly by being 
enabled to cheapen the privilege which is the techni- 
cal end of its education. I have never seen any at- 
tempt seriously to meet this argument, yet I believe 
that far less weight has hitherto been given to it than 
it deserves, and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
re-stating it. 

II. And now I will ask those who have accom- 
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panied me thus far, to consider the further question, 
whether, supposing it to be made out that it is to the 
interest and honour of the University to endow and 
regulate the Greek Chair, the published theological 
opinions of the present holder are a sufficient rea- 
son against domg an act by which he would benefit. 
I must remind them at the outset that this question 
is perfectly distinct from the former. Either it is to 
the interest and honour of the University to endow 
the Regius Chair, or it is not. If it is not, cadit 
qucestio, and the argument of the preceding pages has 
been in vain. But if the case has on the whole been 
made out, no doubts which may have been disposed 
of in the process of coming to the conclusion must be 
allowed to return and perplex this new enquiry. Pro- 
fessor Jowett, it is true, is at once the nominee of the 
Crown and a theological writer whose opinions have 
given offence. It may be true also, that a Liberal 
Premier is likely to appoint persons whose theology 
would give similar offence. But this is simply an 
objection to Crown appointments in general, and has 
been implicitly considered under the previous head. 
Many would think it a good reason against extend- 
ing the principle of Crown appointments ; few would 
think it a good reason for surrendering to the Crown 
such benefactions as we have already. I have en- 
deavoured fiirther to shew that the case of endowing 
a Chair three hundred and fifty years old is a case of 
accepting the fact of Crown influence, not of extend- 
ing the principle, and that the recent liberality of the 
Crown constitutes a reason why we on our part should 
deal generously with a Crown creation. The question 
of the supposed disqualification of the present holder 
is a different one ; it might have arisen equally had 
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he been nominated by the University, and it should 
be argued precisely as if he had been so nominated. 
Some, indeed, have asserted that the University would 
probably not have nominated him ; but Professor Pusey 
and others who supported the proposition of the Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary Hall two years ago thought it highly 
probable that a University board, accepted by them- 
selves as constructed on independent principles, would 
nominate him at once; and though there were, as 
I shall have to point out, grave objections to the pro- 
position, it shews that there is nothing incongruous 
in supposing Professor Jowett to have been the choice 
of the University. One point of difference affecting 
the position of a Regius Professor I may seem to have 
overlooked. Having been appointed by the Crown, 
he may be thought to be placed beyond the reach of 
University penalties. But Professor Jowett's position 
did not secure him from the attempt a few months 
ago to bring him before a University Court; and 
though that attempt was unsuccessful, it failed on 
grounds quite unconnected with any such supposed 
immunity. 

Surely it would seem obvious that the case of the 
Chair should be kept separate as far as possible from 
that of the individual occupant. The real ground on 
which the endowment of the Greek Chair is to be ad- 
vocated is the importance of the study, and the in- 
terest which the University has in maintaining it. It 
is this which is intended when the claim is pressed 
upon the University on the ground of justice. The 
justice, rightly understood, is to the Chair, and to the 
individual only as identified with the Chair. It is not 
reasonable to represent the University as in such a 
case performing an act of grace. The University aug- 

b3 
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ments the salaries of its o£Scers because it believes 
them to require augmentation, not as a mark of special 
favour to the recipients. As well might it be said, if 
the Examinerships were to be made more valuable, 
that it was an act of grace to all present and future 
Examiners. A vote of money to a particular indi- 
vidual or for a particular purpose, — to a Diocesan 
College or for the relief of Lancashire distress, — is an 
act of grace ; a vote of an endowment to a Chair is an 
act of policy and justice, or it is indefensible. The 
various votes which during the last eight years have 
passed for the augmentation of other Chairs have 
never been proposed as votes of confidence in their, 
occupants. They have been votes of recognition of 
the importance of the subject, measured pecuniarily 
according to the altered requirements of University 
teaching, and nothing more. I do not mean to say 
that something may not have been said privately on 
each occasion about the efficiency of this or that 
teacher as a ground for augmenting his stipend. That 
such considerations should be mentioned is only na- 
tural, especially when the work of augmentation can- 
not be all performed at once, so that some reason has 
to be sought for giving precedence to one Chair over 
another. But it cannot be said that the University 
has acted on such a principle : and a little considera- 
tion would, I •think, shew that to attempt to do so 
would be dangerous and invidious. It is only when 
the claims of an individual have been supposed to be 
neglected that an appeal to the value of his services 
can be considered in place. As a general rule, it 
would seem safest that no inefficiency in a teacher 
which would not justify a formal complaint should be 
allowed to prejudice the rights of the study which he 
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represents. And even then it would be far more satis- 
factory to attempt to remove or correct the teacher, 
than to refuse recognition to the study. 

During the controversy of two years ago the op- 
ponents of the endowment of the Greek Chair re- 
peatedly urged the authority of the statute which 
prohibited Professors from teaching anything directly 
or indirectly contrary to the Catholic faith. It was 
answered, surely with obvious justice, that for those 
who considered that Professor Jowett had so taught 
the proper course was to bring that particular question 
to an issue, so that, if guilty, he might be dealt with 
in the way legally and statutably prescribed. This, 
I need not say, has since been attempted, not many 
months ago. I felt at the time that it was the natural 
and straightforward course to adopt, and that the only 
thing of which Professor Jowett's friends had any right 
to complain was, that it had not been adopted earlier. 
The promoters might or might not be right in the 
charge they brought : but there could be no doubt 
that they had a right to bring it. The Court might 
be, and doubtless was, a cumbrous and unsatisfactory 
machine : but it was the one provided by the statutes 
of the University, and it seemed to be the only means 
by which the alleged violation of the statute about 
Professorial teaching could be inquired into. Theo- 
logical prosecutions carried on within the precincts of 
the University might be an evil ; but all that a person 
objecting on this ground could ask would be, that 
they should be removed elsewhere, which was a ques- 
tion for future policy. Those who objected to theo- 
logical prosecutions altogether might exert themselves 
to procure their abolition : but meantime it could not 
be denied that the promoters of the suit were acting 
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in the spirit of the existing University constitation. 
I do not presume to offer any opinion upon the cir- 
cumstances which frastrated the attempt at inquiry, 
the Assessor's judgment, and the omission to appeal 
from it. Nor is it necessary to determine whether the 
University is to be considered a loser or a gainer by 
the result. That the supporters of the inquiry should 
feel themselves aggrieved — that they should see in 
what has happened something like a failure of that 
justice which the theory of the University constitution 
led them to expect — is perfectly intelligible. But the 
remedy cannot be to put themselves back into the 
position which they occupied two years ago, and be- 
'come self-constituted judges of a charge which has 
not been tried. The Assessor has decided that the 
statute about teaching by Professors applies to their 
professorial teaching only, and that publications like 
Mr. Jowett's are not included under it. He admits 
that he may be wrong ; and, of course, it would be 
a perfectly fair question to carry to another court. 
But till his decision is overruled it remains in pos- 
session of the field, and those who disapprove of Pro- 
fessor Jowett's works are less entitled than ever to 
quote the statute against him. Their business before 
was not to act on it themselves, but to get it en- 
forced : their business now is to have nothing to do 
with it until Mr. Bernard's interpretation of it has 
been legally superseded. It will hardly be contended 
that in a society not thoroughly disorganized and 
reduced to its elements any failure of the law will 
justify individuals in taking the law into their own 
hands. If it is alleged, as it was alleged in the debate 
two years ago, that Professor Jowett's teaching ex 
cathedra was in violation of the statute even as now 
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interpreted, let the charge be brought and the ques- 
tion tried. Failing this, so far from recent circum- 
stances being an additional reason why Professor 
Jowett's opinions should influence the question of 
the endowment of his Chair, they are an additional 
reason why such considerations should be excluded. 
I am not commenting on these circumstances : I am 
not saying that they are a matter for satisfaction or 
rejoicing : I am only explaining their bearing, as I 
conceive it, on the point of academical duty. 

We seem then to be necessarily led to the con- 
clusion that the theological publications of the present 
Regius Professor of Greek cannot be pleaded as an 
argument against endowing the Chair which he holds. 
The endowment of a Chair is no act of grace on the 
part of the University, but a duty which it does or 
does not owe to itself and to those whom it educates : 
and to recognise such a duty is a very different thing 
from declaring confidence in the individual incumbent. 
The complaints against the soundness of the Professor's 
teaching, like other complaints, are to be dealt with 
on their own ground ; and if there is a difficulty in 
bringing them to an issue, it is to the removal of that 
difficulty that the efforts of the complainants ought 
in justice to be directed. It is not that the theological 
opinions of Professors, even of lay subjects, are a 
matter of indifference : it is that theological unsound- 
ness ought to be visited, if at all, on the individual, 
not on the Chair which he fills, and that whatever 
obstacles there may be in the way of so visiting it, 
members of the University are not justified in assuming 
in their public acts the truth of charges which at pre- 
sent at least have not been established before any 
court, academical or non-academical. 
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I have thus tried to substantiate what I said at the 
outset, that the right and just course to take in this 
necessarily painful matter is the obvious one, of en- 
dowing the Regius Chair as it stands, and regulating 
it, according to the power reserved to us by the 
Crown, as we have regulated other Chairs. And I 
hope that members of the University will consider that 
it is not simply a question of a choice of expedients, 
but that, supposing certain claims to have been made 
out, it cannot be right to pass by those claims merely 
because we may be able to arrive at the object ulti- 
mately desired by another route. Still, it would be 
over-sanguine to expect that, in our present state of 
division, unity of opinion should be obtained, even in 
support of a measure on which, as I individually be- 
lieve, men of all parties might conscientiously unite ; 
and therefore it is well to consider whether there is 
any other way of meeting the difficulty. Two such 
ways have been proposed, the one by Professor Pusey 
in the early part of 1861, the other by the Principal 
of St. Mary Hall late in the same year, when the 
question of endowing the Chair was last agitated. The 
former, for which I may say in passing I voted, and 
should have spoken had not others occupied the time, 
seems to be generally regarded as superseded by the 
latter ; so it is the latter which I wish now to consider. 

Mr. Chase proposed two amendments to the mea- 
sure of the Council, one confining the contemplated 
augmentation of the Regius Chair to the existing Pro- 
fessor, the other establishing a new Chair with a Board 
of nine electors, substantially the same as those who 
now elect to the Latin Professorship. He called these 
alternative amendments ; but he suggested that both 
might be adopted, the one, as he said, to meet the 
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present peculiar circumstances, the other as a per- 
manent addition to the Statute Book. It appears to 
me that, taken in combination, they were on the whole 
well adapted to extricate the University from its diffi- 
culty. Perhaps I may be biassed in favour of a mode 
of appointment so nearly identical with that to which 
I owe my own election ; but I think it in the abstract 
decidedly preferable to nomination by the Crown. I 
should not indeed think myself free to indulge this 
abstract preference if the endowment of the Regius 
Chair should prove to be equally practicable. I feel 
strongly, as I have said above, that we are not free to 
treat a Chair which has grown up with us for more 
than three centuries as an element which we need not 
assimilate ; I feel even more strongly, that since the 
remission of the Stamp duties we ought to deal with 
the Crown, not punctiliously, but generously. But as 
a help to the solution of a difficult and painful ques- 
tion, the combined amendments seem to me to deserve 
grateful and respectful acknowledgment. The present 
Professor has his services remunerated, and the teach- 
ing of Greek for the future is placed on a footing which 
the University may regard with satisfaction. 

The two amendments, however, did not meet with 
equal favour in Council. The opponents of the en- 
dowment of the existing Chair accepted one of them 
only, the second. It was modified so as to make the 
present Eegius Professor eligible to the new Chair, 
the amount of endowment proposed for the Chair 
being the same by which the Council had proposed 
to augment the existing Professorship. The sup- 
porters of this plan considered it morally certain, 
looking to the composition of the proposed Board, 
that the first election would fall on Professor Jowett. 
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For the future it was, I believe, suggested that some 
sort of concordat should be made between the Uni- 
versity and the Crown, so that the Premier and the 
Board should simultaneously name the same person. 
This measure, it appears, was supported by the whole 
minority in Council, with but one exception, and it 
was to it, if I remember rightly, that the Principal of 
St. Mary Hall endeavoured to procure signatures of 
adhesion when the contest was over. 

In some respects, it seems to me, this modified 
plan had an advantage over the two combined amend- 
ments. It prevents any possible rivalry between the 
unendowed Regius and the endowed University Chair ; 
it recognises the Regius Chair instead of ignoring it, 
and so acts graciously towards a power from which 
the University has received obligations present as well 
as past, and which even those who deprecate the 
extension of Government influence would desire to 
treat with respect. In dealing with the difficulty 
connected with the present incumbent it is, I think, 
less fortunate. The assumption that the choice of 
the electors to the new Chair would fall upon Pro- 
fessor Jowett is not one which can be justly made. 
It may be true that a majority of the proposed Board 
consists of persons who are known to be favour- 
able to the endowment of the Regius Chair. But 
it is one thing to endow an existing Professor, an- 
other to place him in a new appointment. I have 
argued throughout that the question is to be con- 
sidered without reference to the personal qualities of 
the existing Greek Professor. That he has shewn 
himself thoroughly able and hardworking does indeed 
set the claims of his Chair in a clearer light, sup- 
posing them to be otherwise established ; but if the 
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study of Greek had no daims compared with those of 
other studies, the mere zeal and ability of the Pro- 
fessor would not constitute a claim. Personal con- 
siderations are, as I have said, dangerous and invidious 
things, whether urged for or against the endowment 
of a Chair. No one who has voted for any of the 
Professorial augmentations made within the last eight 
years has thereby bound himself to say that if he had 
to elect to the Chair de novo he would choose the 
person to whom he gives the benefit of the aug- 
mentation. The question is irrelevant and invidious, 
and ought not to be put. Yet it is this question 
which would be put to the members of the proposed 
Board in the case of Professor Jowett. ITiey would 
go into conclave to make a free election, which 
yet would not be free. By choosing the present 
Professor, they would no doubt relieve the Uni- 
versity from a difficulty. But how if they did not 
choose him ? The difficulty would remain in its full 
force, and yet the University would have no right to 
complain. As myself a member of the proposed 
Board, I should feel the unfairness of my position 
most strongly, and from what I have heard I believe 
I should not be alone in my feeling. But surely every 
office-holder in Oxford will realize the hardship of an 
arrangement which virtually says to Professor Jowett, 
* Your receipt of an augmentation of your salary shall 
depend on your being able to satisfy nine members of 
the University that you are the person best qualified 
for the place you hold.' 

There is one way, and I think one only, in which 
this fatal objection can be removed. Let the Univer- 
sity undertake itself the task which it proposes to 
depute to the Board. Let it be an instruction to the 
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Board that in the first instance they shall fill up the 
new Chair with the present Regius Professor, or^ more 
simply, let the first appointment be given to Professor 
Jowett by statute. The reasons for doing this might 
be stated in the preamble. They are in truth simple 
enough. It is not that the University wishes to mark 
its confidence in Professor Jowett's theology ; it is not 
even that it considers him an able Greek Professor. 
It is that the University has determined to make an 
arrangement for combining hereafter in a way satis- 
factory to itself the old Chair with a new one to be 
created, and that as Professor Jowett happens to hold 
the old Chair, it wills that he should be the first holder 
of the new one. The ground to be assumed will be 
simply the fact of Professor Jowett's present occu- 
pancy. He has been appointed by an authority which 
it is proposed in the case of future vacancies to asso- 
ciate with the University in some kind of simultaneous 
action; and as simultaneous action is impossible in 
the present case, and the choice of the Crown is of 
course irrevocable, the University will simply accept 
it without saying whether it is the choice which it 
would itself have made. 

I cannot speak for others, but it seems to me that 
this is a ground on which different parties might fairly 
and safely meet. As I have said, I should myself 
prefer the more simple and direct mode of endowing 
the Regius Chair as it stands ; not from any affection 
for that mode of appointment, but from a considera- 
tion of the past history of the Chair, and of our recent 
obligations to the Crown. But if the Crown will con- 
sent to act in future in some kind of concert with the 
University, I think that those who wish to preserve 
a good understanding with the Crown may reasonably 
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be satisfied. Those who are jealous of the rights of 
the University, or who disapprove Professor Jowett's 
teaching, may accept a proposal made, as Mr. Chase's 
proposal was made, "both for peace' sake, and as 
an arrangement for the permanent benefit of the Uni- 
versity.*^ I have always thought that Mr. Chase's 
plan and the subsequent modification of it did evince 
a genuine spirit of conciliation. It is in no uncon- 
ciliatory spirit that I have dwelt on what appears to 
me the fatal defect of the latter, the modified plan. 
The former, the combination of the two amendments, 
is really the same as that which I have just been re- 
commending. But whether this or some other sug- 
gestion should ultimately appear the most desirable, 
I trust that all parties will endeavour to unite in 
terminating a difficulty which all must unite in de- 
ploring. 
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